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CS 
GEORGE FOX. 

The following sketch of the labors of George 
Fox is taken from Sewell’s History. We com- 
mend it to the attention of those interested in our 
profession to whom it is not already familiar. 


Coming then towards night into Patrington, he 
walked through the town, and meeting the priest 
in the street, he warned both him and the people 
to repent, and turn to the Lord. And people 
gathering about him, he declared to them the 
word of life, directing them to the inward word, 
viz: the light wherewith they are enlightened. 
Going afterwards to an inn, for it was dark, he 
desired lodging, but it was denied him: then he 
asked fora little meat, or milk, offering to pay 
for it; but this also was refused dim. Being thus 
put off, he walked out of the town, and some rude 
fellows following, asked him, ‘*‘ What news?” 
To which his answer was, ** Repent, and fear the 
Lord.’ After he was gone a pretty way out of 
the town, he came to another house, where he 
desired to have some meat, drink and lodging for 
his money, but they would not suffer him to stay 
there: then he went to another house, but met 
with the like refusal. By this time it was grown 
so dark that he could not see the highway, but 
perceiving a ditch, he found a little water, and so 
refreshed himself. Then he got over the ditch, 
and being weary, sat down among the furze 
bushes, till it grew day; and then he arose, and 
passing on through the fields, a man came after 
him with a pike-staff, and went along with him 
to a town, where he raised the people, with the 
constable and chief constable, before the sun was 
up. G. Fox seeing the multitude, warned them 
of the day of the Lord that was coming upon all 
sin and wickedness, and exhorted them to repent. 
Bat they laying hold on him, carried him back to 
Patrington, and guarded him with halberds, pikes, 
staves, &c. Being come to the said town, all 
was ip an uproar; “and the priest and constables 
consulting together what to do with him, he took 
that opportunity to exhort the people to repent- 
ance, and to preach the word of life tothem. At 
last a discreet man called him into his house, 
where he got some milk and bread, not having 
eaten for some days before. ‘Then he was car- 
ried about nine miles to a justice; and when he 
was come near his house, there came a man 
riding after, and asked him whether he was the 
man that was apprehended. G. Fox asking him, 
why? the other said, “* For no hurt.””. Then he 
told him he was; and so the man rode away to 
the justice. 


would be well if the justice was not drunk when 
they came to him, because he used to be drunk 
early; G. Fox being brought in before him, and 
not putting off his hat, and saying thow to him, 
the justice asked the man that rode thither before, 
whether he was not mazed or Yond? But the 
man said, ‘* No: itis his principle so to behave 
himself.”” G. Fox, who was unwilling to let any 
opportunity slip, without admonishing the people 
to virtue, warned the justice to repent, and bade 
him come to the light which Christ had enlight- 
ened him with, that by it he might see all his 
evil words and actions, and so return to Christ 
Jesus, whilst he had time, and that he ought to 
prize that time. ‘Aye, ay e,”” said he, “* the light 
that is spoken of in the third of John.” G. Fox 
desired him that he would mind it and obey it; 
and laying his hand upon him, he was so brought 
down by the Lord’s power, that all the watchmen 
stood amazed. ‘Then he took G. Fox with him 
into a parlor, with the other men, and desired to 
see what he had in his pockets, of letters, or 
intelligence; for it seems they suspected him to 
be an enemy to the commonwealth. ‘Then he 
pulled out his linen, and showed that he had no 
letters; which made the justice say, “* He is not 
a vagrant, by his linen,” and set him at liberty. 
Then G. Fox went back to Patrington again, 
with that man who had rode before to the justice 
and who lived in that town. Coming to his 
house, he desired G. Fox to go to bed, or to lie 
down upon it; which he did, that they might say 
they had seen him in a bed, or Upon a bed; for 
there was a report, that he would not lie on any 
bed, raised doubtless, because about that time he 
had lain often without doors. 

When the First-day of the week was come, he 
went to the steeple-house and declared the doc- 
trine of Truth to the priest and people, without 
being molested. ‘Then presently after he had a 
great meeting at that man’s house where he 
laid, and many were convinced that day of the 
truth he pre: ached; and the y were exceeding 
sorry that they had not given him lodging w hen 
he was there before. ‘Thence he travelled through 
the country, warning people, both in towns and 
in country villages, to repent and turn to Christ 
Jesus their teacher. 

On a First-day of the week he came to one 
colonel Overton’s house, and had a great meeting 
of the chief of the people of that country; where 
he opened many things out of the scriptures 
which they never heard before. Coming afier- 
wards again to Patrington, he understood that a 
tailor and some wild blades in that town had oe- 
casioned his being carried before the justice.— 
This tailor came to ask him forgiveness, fearing 
he would complain of him; the constables also 
were afraid Jest he should trouble them; but he 
forgave them all, and exhorted them to turn to 
the Lord; and to amend their lives. Now that 
which made them the more afraid, was, that he 
having been not long before in the steeple-house 
at Oram, there came a professordhat gave him a 
push on the breast, and bid him go out of the 
church. ‘To which G. Fox said, ** Dost thou 
call the steeple-house the church?) The church 
is the people whom God hath purchased with his 
blood, and not the house.’’ But justice Hotham 
having heard of this man’s thus abusing G. Fox, 
sent a warrant, and bound the said man over to 
the sessions. So zealous was this justice to keep 


whether any people had abused him: but he es- 
teeming it his duty to forgive all, told him nothing 
of that ‘kind. 

From Patrington he went to several great men’s 
houses, warning them to repent. Some received 
him lovingly, and some slighted him. Passing 
thus through the country, at night he came to 
another town, where he desired lodging and meat, 
offering to pay for it; but they would not lodge 
him, unless he went to a constable to ask leave, 
which they said was the custom of strangers. 
Sut he told them, that custom was for suspected 
persons, and not for such as hé, who was an in- 
nocent man. So after he had warned them to 
repent, and to mind the day of their visitation, 
and directed them to the light of Christ, and Spirit 
of God, he passed away. As it grew dark, he 
spied a hay-stack, and went and sat under it till 
morning. The next day he came to Hull, where 
he admonished the people to turn to Christ Jesus, 
that they might receive salvation. And being very 
weary with ‘travelling on foot so far, he got that 
night a lodging there. 

‘From tence he went to Nottinghamshire, vis- 
iting his friends there; and so passed into Lin- 
colnshire, where he did the like. And coming 
to Gainsborough, where one of his friends had 
been preaching in the market, he feund the town 


, and people all in an uproar; the more because a 


certain man had raised a false accusation, report- 
ing that G. Fox had said he was Christ. Here 
going into the house of ¢ a friendly man, the peo- 
ple rushed in after him, so thui ‘the house soon 
was filled; and amongst the rest was also this 
false accuser, who said openly before all the peo- 
ple, that G. Fox said he was Christ; and that he 
had got witnesses to prove the same. G. Fox 
kindled with zeal, stepped upon the table, and 
said to the people that Christ was in them except 
they were reprobates; and that it was Christ, the 
eternal power of God, that spoke in him at that 
time unto them; not that he was Christ. This 
gave general satisfaction, except to the false ac- 
cuser himself, to whom G. Fox said, that he was 
a Judas, and that Judas’ end should be his; and 
that that was the word of the Lord through him 
(Fox) to him. ‘The minds of the people coming 
thus to be quieted, they departed peaceably. But 
very remarkable it was: this Judas shortly after 
hanged himself, and a stake was driven into his 
grave. Now, though this was a well known 
thing in this country, yet some priesis spread a 
report that a Quaker had hang®d himself in Lin- 
colnshire, and had a stake driven through hig. 
And though this was taken upon trust by hearsay, 
yet out of mere malice, a certain priest gave out 
this falsehood in print, as a true matter. But this 
wicked slander prevailed so little that many peo- 
ple in Lincolnshire were convinced of the truth 
preached by G. Fox. 

After this he passed into Yorkshire, and com- 
ing to Warnsworth, went to the steeple-house in 
the forenoon, but found no acceptance; and being 
thrust out, he was sorely beaten with staves, and 
clods and stones were thrown at him, yet he ex- 
horted to repent and turn to Christ. In the after- 
noon he went to another steeple-house, but the 
sermon was finished before he got thither; so he 
preached repentance to the people that were not 
departed, and directed them to their inward teach- 
er Christ Jesus. From hence he came to Don- 
caster, where he had formerly preached in the 
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market; but now on the First-day of the week he he smiles perhaps, and his countenance is bright- she still has, under the able instructions of Dr 


went into the steeple-house; and after the priest 
had done, he began to speak, but was hurried out, 
and hauled before the magistrates, who threaten- 
ed him with death, if ever he came thither again. 

But notwithstanding all this, G. Fox bade them 
mind the light of Christ in them, saying, that God 
was come to teach his people himself, whether 
they would hear or not. After a while being put 
out with some of his friends that were with bim, 
they were stoned by the rude multitude. A cer- 
tain innkeeper, that was a bailiff, seeing this, 

came and took them into his house, but one of the 
stones that were thrown hit his head, so that the 
blood ran down his face. The next First-day 
G. Fox went to Tickhill, where he went into the 
steeple-house, and there found the priest and the 
chief of the parish in the chancel, to whom he 
began to speak; but they immediately fell upon 
him, and*the clerk struck him with his bible so 
violently on the face, that the blood gushed out 
and he bled exceedingly. Then the people thrust 
him out of the steeple-house, beat and threw him 
down aud dragged him along the street, so that 
he was besmeared with blood and dirt, and his 
hat taken away. When he was got up again, he 
spoke to the people, and showed them how they 
dishonored Christianity. Some time after, the 
priest coming by, scoffingly called G. Fox and 
his friends, Quakers. But he was spoken to in 
such an authority and dread that he fell a trem- 
bling; which made one of the people say, ** Look 
how the priest trembles and shakes; he is turned 
a Quaker also.” Some moderate justices now, 
hearing how G, Fox and his friends had been 
abused, came to examine the business; and the 
clerk was afraid of having his hand cut off for 
striking him in the church: but G. Fox, as a true 
Christian, forgave him, and would not appear 
against him. 


~+ooer —_—— 
Abridged'ftom the Westminster Review. 


The Lost Senses—Deafness—Blindness; by J. 
Kitto, D.D., 2 vols., 18mo. 


The blind and the deaf and dumb are more nu- 
merous in every community than is usually sup- 
posed. Their privation keeps them out of socie- 
ty, and they would hardly be known to exist, if it 
were not found that, when institutions are estab- 
lished for their relief or instruction, patients and 
pupils, to overflowing, are always forthcoming. 
Dr. Kitto estimates the number of the blind in this 
country at 18,000. In some countries they must 
be roportionably more numerous. When the 
Abbé de l’Epée’s plans first attracted notice, 900 
deaf and dumb were found at Paris; and these 
were probably not near all who were existing in 
that city. 

Severe as is the condition of the blind, that of 
the deaf and dumb is far worse. ‘The former en- 
joy the inappreciable advantages of unlimited com- 
munication with their kind. ‘The latter are de- 
barred from communication with all, excepting 
the members of their own families, who under- 
stand their few imperfect signs. The blind man 
is a human being, though not a perfect one; the 
deaf and dumb, though otherwise sound, is often 
little above an idiot. And thoSe unfortunate be- 
ings who are deprived both of sight and hearing, 
however sound in other respeets, have usually 
been classed with, and treated as, idiots. On this 
head the following remarks are quoted from Dr. 
Watson’s work on the deaf and dumb: 


‘Take, it may be said, a boy of nine or ten 
years of age, who has never seen the light, and 
you wil] find him conversible and ready to give 
long narratives of pest occurrences, &c. Place 
by his side a boy of the same age, who has had 
the misfortune to be born deaf, and observe the 
contrast. ‘I'he latter is insensible to all you say; 


ened by the beams of * holy light;’ he enjoysathe 
face of nature, nay, reads with attention your 
features, and by sympathy reflects your smile or 
frown. But he remains mute. He gives no ac- 
count of past experience, or of future hope. You 
attempt to draw something of this sort from him; 
he tries to understand, and to make himself un- 
but he cannot. He becomes embar- 
you feel for him, and turn away from a 
scene too trying, under the impression, that of 
these two children of misfortune, the comparison 
is greatly in favor of the blind, who appears by 
his language to enter into all your feelings and 
conceptions; while the unfortunate deaf-mute can 
hardly be regarded as a rational being. It is not 
that the blind possess a greater, or anything like 
an equal, stock of materials for mental operations, 
that is, sensations as already described; no, but 
they possess an invaluable engine for forwarding 
these operations, however scanty the materials to 
operate upon—artificial language. Language we 
have defined to be the expression of thought: so 
it is; but it is moreover, when refined and metho- 
dized, the medium of thinking. Its value to a man 
is nearly equivalent to that of his reasoning facul- 
ties: without it he would hardly be rational. 

“It is the want of language, and not the want 
of hearing (unless as being the cause of the want 
of language) that occasions the deficiency of in- 
telligence, or inexpansion of the reasoning facul- 
ty, so observable in the deaf and dumb. Give 
them but language, by which they may designate, 
classify, compare, and consequently remember, 
excite, and express their sentiments and ideas, 
then they must surpass the original and perma- 
nently blind intellectual perspicuity, and cor- 
rectness of comprehension (as far as actual ideas 
affixed to words are concerned) by as mueh as 
the sense of seeing furnishes matter for mental 
operations beyond the sense of hearing, consider- 
ed as direct sengation.”"—Pp. 10-12. 

In later times, since the senses and the princi- 
ples of language have been more studied, earnest 
endeavors have been made to raise these unfortu- 
nate beings more nearly to the level of common 
humanity. The edueation of the blind has made 
great advances. Reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
many mechanical trades have been taught suc- 
cessiully to numbers, whose poverty would other- 
wise have obliged them to become vagabond beg- 
gars, or idle miserable paupers. A far harder task 
was required to raise the deaf and dumb above the 
animal state to which they appeared to be con- 
demned. But while there is life there is hope; 
and a few noble-minded men have succeeded, by 
the devotion of their lives to the task, in devising 
means of elevating this unfortunate class to the 
dignity of man, by long-continued and curiously- 
devised schemes of instruction. 
years the exertions of these real benefactors of 
mankind have been carried into a still more diffi- 
cult field. Those who were deaf, dumb, and 
blind, and still more, those deprived of three, or 
even four of the senses, have been, until lately, 
in a state hardly to be distinguished from idiotey. 
About forty years ago the case of James Mitchell, 
a deaf, dumb, and blind boy, accidentally attraet- 
ed unusual attention. He was visited and writ- 
ten about by Dugald Stewart, Sir J. Mackintosh, 
Lord Brougham, and others; but no attempts 
seem to have been made to educate him, save by 
an affectionate sister, who contrived a few signs 
of the touch by*which she could in some degree 
hold communication with him. ‘The still more 
unpromising and most interesting case of Laura 
Bridgman, described by Mr. Dickens in his work 
on America, has proved that few difficulties are 
insurmountable to human skill. Blind and deaf 
and dumb from infancy, and further, deprived ai- 
most entirely of the sense of smell, if not of taste, 


derstood : 
raszt d; 


Within a few: 


Howe, of the Blind Asylum at Boston, U. S., ac- 
quired attainments which would have appeared 
miraculous, if the means by which they were 
communicated had not been stated. 

In the volume on blindness, Dr. Kitto describes 
these two cases, giving many particulars respect- 


ing the latter which have occurred since Mr. 
Dickens wrote. He also refers to a few other 
cases; but, strange as it may appear, scarcely a 


record exists of any but these two; so few per- 
sons have been able or willing to describe the nu- 
merous cases that must have existed, and now 
exist, although a careful record of the particulars 
would often have been very useful for the insirue- 
tion of those similarly bereaved, and of im port- 
ance for the illustration and extension of mental 
philosophy. As an example of the connexion of 
such information with the study of the mind, we 
will quote a curious illustration of the importance 
of language as an instrument of thought: 

**But the most curious fact, and one in a philo- 
sophical point of view most important, as display- 
ing the natural tendency to make language the ve- 
hicle of thought, is that when she (L. Bridgman) 
supposes herself alone she often soLiLoquisEs in 
the finger language. It might at first view appear 
doubtful whether she might not be repeating some 
lesson or exercise; but the fact that she actually 
THINKS on her fingers is placed beyond question, 
by the extraordinary circumstance that she actu- 
ally uses the finger language in her dreams; and 
it has been ascertained that when her slumber is 
broken and much disturbed by dreams, she ex- 
presses her thoughts in an irregular and confused 
manner on her fingers, just as we shoukd mutter 
and murmur indistinetly, under the like cireum- 
stances.” —P., 54. 

The blind have occasionally shown a great pas- 
sion for travelling, one of the last pursuits from 
which it might have been thought they could re- 
ceive enjoyment, ‘Twenty years ago, the first 
volumes of Lieutenant Holman’s Travels excited 
much attention, owing to the blindness of their 
author. Since that time he has continued travel- 
ling and writing; and his later volumes bear com- 
parison with those of any seeing traveller, and 
show how far an enterprising spirit and good 
sense can overcome unusual difficulties. Several 
blind pedestrians are noticed, who have travelled 
great distances alone, and on roads the *y were un- 
acquainted with. James Wilson, the blind author 
of * Biography of the Blind,’ gives an interesting 
account of his own experience on this point. He 
States— 

“That in the early part of his life he prided 
himself much on his activity as a pedestrian, and 
frequently travelled through parts of the country 
with which he was entirely unacquainted, at the 
rate of thirty miles a day; but this was only in 
cases of emergency, his usual rate being fifteen 
or twenty miles. ‘This, however, he says was 
too much for a blind person; for, supposing him 
to set out to travel on foot alone to a distance of 
twenty miles, he will experience much more fa- 
tigue and go over much more ground than he 
who has his sight will do in a journey twice that 
length. his is evident from the zigzag manner 
in which he traverses the road. In the summer 
time, the blind man subjects his whole frame to a 
shock by trampling in the cart-ruts that are dried 
upon the reads, and in winter he travels through 
thick and thio, as it is impossible for him to 
choose his steps. In the Jatter season of the 
year, the water is also collected into puddles on 
the roads, which he eannot avoid; and hence, in 

ralking any distance, he is sure to wet both his 
feet and legs, which is not only unpleasant, but 
often injurious to his health. At one time he 
bruises his foot against a stone, at another he 
sprains his ankle; and frequently, when stepping 
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out quickly, his foot comes in contact with some- ed by the blind, the excellence of their ear, and 
thing unexpectedly, by which he is thrown on his the absence of excitement and distractions from 
face; thus, in travelling on foot, he labors under the sensations of sight, will go far to account for 
many disadvantages unknown to those who are this peculiarity. ‘The deaf, on the contrary, have 
blest with the sense of sight. no command of language, no ear, and a sad defi- 
“Such accidents are not the only misfortunes ciency of ideas and emotions, while their posses- 
connected with the blind pedestrian. In walking sion of that admirable organ, the eye, tends to 
alone, he often wanders out of his direct path, overpower their inner feelings, and to throw them 
sometimes into fields, and sometimes into by- upon visual sensations for a great part of their en- 
paths, so that the greater part of the day may be joyment. ‘This subject is very ably treated by 
spent before he can rectify his mistake. Often, Dr. Kitto. 
savs Wilson, have I been in this predicament ‘The two greatest poets, Homer and Milton, 
myself; and frequently have I sat a considerable were blind, but not until advanced in life; and 
time of the day listening by the way side for a their works prove that no persons have made bet- 
passing foot, or the joyful sound of the human ter use of their eyes. Dr. Blacklock, who was 
voice; and sometimes I have been obliged in the blind from infancy, wrote poems and many other 
evening to retrace the ground | have gone over works that enjoyed considerable reputation at the 
in the morning; and thus endured much fatigue elose of the last century. Edward Rushton, Jas. 
of bodv and mind, before I could regain the road Wilson, and Frances Brown, author of the * Star 
from which I had wandered. He adds a cireum- of Atteghei,’ are all remarkable persons, whose 
stance which we do not remember to have seen biography and the remarks suggested by it, par- 
noticed elsewhere; that the blind person always ticularly with reference to their privation, are well 
inclines to the hand in which his staff is carried; worth perusing. 
and this has often a tendency to lead him astray Music is an art for which the blind have always 
when he travels.on a road with which he is un- been celebrated in ancient and modern times.— 
acquainted.” —Pp. 105-7. Irish music is said to be greatly indebted to the 
He also notices several narrow escapes from compositions of Carolan, a blind bard of the 17th 
falling into rivers, canals, wells, &e. century. Stanley, one of the first of modern mu- 
One of the most remarkable of the blind travel- sicians, was blind from his childhood; and Han- 
lers is Philip Davis, a poor basket-maker, of Ply- del, like Milton, was blind in his latter years.— 
mouth, who travelled about the country alone andy Many curious anecdotes of these, and other blind 
on foot, supporting himself by his trade at the dif- musicians, can only be referred to. ‘The blind 
ferent towns he visited. He went by sea from divines and philosophers have each a chapter al- 
Plymouth to Liverpool, and found his way through lotted to them: among the latter is noticed D. 
the latter, and many other towns, from the descrip- Sanderson, the celebrated mathematician, one of 
tions he had previously received—scarcely ever the first men of his age, deemed worthy by New- 
needing to ask his way. When, through want ton to succeed him in his professorship of mathe- 
of work, he could not muster sufficient funds, he matics at Cambridge; and Moyes, Gough, Euler, 
got assistance from those of his craft, who appear- and Huber, well known names in the scientific 
ed always willing to give the trifling aid request- world. ‘The first three were eminent as lecturers 
ed by a blind brother. In this manner he visited and teachers; of Gough, it may be remarked that 
above fifty towns of the north and west of Eng- he numbered among his pupils Dr. Dalton, Pro- 
Dublin, and returned home, after’ fessor Whewell, and several oiler distinguished 
having travelled 600 miles on foot, and made persons. 
several passages by sea. His greatest difficulty ‘The memoirs of several blind modellers, sculp- 
occurred in Chesterfield church-yard, where he tors, musical instrument makers, watch-makers, 
got involved among the tombs for twenty minutes, tailors, booksellers, &c., afford further curious il- 
and was piloted forth by a liberal rustic, who gen- lustrations of blindness, and of the almdst incredi- 
erously shared a cup of ale with him. ‘That his ble extent to which its difficulties may be over- 
own privations did not close his heart against the come. The aptitude and fondness of the blind for 
misfortunes of others, the following anecdote will mechanical operations form quite a feature of their 
prove : / condition. James Strong made several organs and 
‘At Bradford, Philip found no vacaney for him other pieces of machinery, 
to occupy in his trade, and in two days he left the “*And was able to make almost every article of 
placé where he had expected to winter, with the wearing apparel that he required; and his house- 
intention of trying Leeds. On the way, a female hold furniture was, with few exceptions, ail of his 
asked him if she was in the right way to Leeds, own manufacture. The first pair of shoes he made 
and discovering, by her address, that she was was for the purpose of walking from Carlisle to 
young and prepossessing in her manner, the be- London, to visit Mr. Stanley, the blind organist 
nevolent blind man felt his interest awakened, of St. Andrew’s, Holborn.’’—Pp. 226-7. 
and extracting from her that she was an outeast Wm. Kennedy was distinguished as a maker 
from her father’s house, through the unkindness and repairer of musical instruments, clocks, com- 
of a mother-in-law, he became alarmed for her monand musical, looms and their various tackling, 
safety, and took her under his wing to Leeds.— by which he earned the means of subsistence for 
There he deposited her in safe lodgings, and the his large family; and several other similar instan- 
next day rested not till he had obtained for her ces of constructive talent are recorded. 
a situation in a respectable family, which he in- More than one blind sculptor is noticed. Gio- 
terested in her behalf. He had afterwards the vanni Gonelli, who lost his sight at the age of 
pleasure of knowing that she was comfortable, twenty, and remained ten years without thinking 
and entertained a grateful sense of the well-timed of sculpture, had a taste for this art suddenly ex- 
kindness which had probably saved her from cited,— 
ruin.’"—Pp, 239-41. ‘And having handled in every way a marble 
We have not space to do much more than refer figure representing Cosmo de Medici, he formed 
to the blind poets, musicians, divines, and philo- one of clay so extremely like, that it astonished 
sophers, of whom much interesting information is all who saw it. His talent for statuary soon de- 
collected in this volume. veloped itself to such a degree that the Grand 
One of the most striking differences between Duke Ferdinand of Tuscany sent him to Rome 
the blind and the deaf is the tendency shown by to model a statue of Pope Urban VIII., which he 
the blind, in all ages, to poetry and poetical com- also rendered a striking likeness of the original. 
position,—a taste which the deaf have never ex- He afterwards executed many others with equal 
hibited. ‘The great command of language acquir-'success. In this further account it is related, that 


land, besides 





the Duke of Bracciano, who had seen him at work, 
doubted much that he was completely blind, and 
in order to set the matter at rest, he caused the ar- 
list to model his head in a dark cellar. It proved 
a striking likeness. Some, however, objecting that 
the Duke’s beard, which was of patriarchal ampli- 
tude, had made the operation of producing a strik- 
ing likeness too easy, the artist offered to model 
one of the Duke’s daughters, which he accord- 
ingly did; and this also proved an admirable like- 
ness.”’—DPp, 223-4, 

Until the volume on deafness appeared, the con- 
dition of the deaf in themselves, and in their rela- 
tion to others, had never been minutely described. 
Persons thus afflicted from birth or childhood have 
not possessed the skill to describe their own situ- 
ation, or even to discriminate its peculiarities, — 
while the more numerous class, who become deaf 
late in life, submit to the inevitable infliction, with- 
out energy to observe and speculate on an infirm- 
ity which has come over them long after their 
moral and intellectual character has become un- 
susceptible of change. Dr. Kitto became deaf in 
boyhood. He has long been a hard student of 
men and books, in many climes and many lan- 
guages; and in the absence of interesting records 
like those which are so abundant for the blind, he 
has taken the pains (possessing the requisite me- 
taphysical talent) to unfold his extensive expe- 
rience for the instruction of others. Still, with 
regard to himself, the book is tantalizing, as he 
selects from an eventful life those incidents only 
which bear directly upon deafness. We learn 
that his father was a builder, in poor cireum- 
stances, and, in assisting him, the son, a boy of 
twelve, fell from the ladder, and received severe 
injuries, from which he eventually recovered, 
wh the exception of his hearing, which was to- 
tally destroyed. 

During a long illness, he was thrown upon 
books for amusement, and thus acquired a taste 
for literature, which eventually raised him to his 
present position. But long and painful were the 
privations and discouragements he met with in 
educating himself, and procuring aid from others 
in that path which in early life he had selected 
for himself, 

The effects that result from total deafness in the 
young, and the extraordinary difficulty of commu- 
nicating to those who labor under this infirmity, 
many things which are acquired unconsciously by 
other children, are not readily to be conceived.— 
There is something much more appalling in blind- 
ness: it strikes the imagination at once. Far more 
direct knowledge is also received by the eye than 
the ear. But when we reflect that the deaf are cut 
off from communication with others, that source 
of almost all that is wise and good; that they are 


4 


necessarily dumb as well as deaf, and are incapa- 
le of understanding written language, without 


long and painful exertion, because that is a copy 
of vocal sounds; if, further, we reflect, that a great 
proportion of the commonest and most useful 


words, the meaning of which we insensibly ac- 


quire in childhood, is unintelligible to the deaf 
without long instruction,—we may form some 
imperfect notion of the state of deaf-mutes, when 
left entirely to themselves, that is, when debarred 
from instruction specially suited to their peculiar 
exigencies. From want of language, want of the 
commonest knowledge springs; and it is, ther 
fore, not surprising that the deaf and dumb adult, 
under ordinary circumstances, should remain in- 
tellectually in the state of childhood, while h 
blind brother has attained the mental proportions 
ofaman. It appears that, at the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, under Dr, Watson, one of the most suc- 
cessful instructors, five years were required for 
teaching pupils of good capacity to read, write, 
account, and understand ordinary communica- 
tions. 
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The kind of language formed by a deaf-inute, 
left to himself, will be gathered from Dr. Kitto’s 
account of a boy whom he knew before and after 
his own privation. It consists wholly of visible 
signs of two kinds: the first are alterations of the 
countenance, motions of the hands, head, and 
other parts of the body, which may be termed 
natural signs common to all mankind; the second 
consists of arbitrary signs, used as names for 
persons or things, as exemplified in the following 
extract: 


“The signs were of his own devising, and had 
mostly been learned from him by the lads with 
whom he associated. I observed, however, that 
if a lad had something to express for which no 
existing sign was sufficient, this lad would invent 
a new one for the occasion, or would persevere 
in trying several till he hit upon one which the 
deaf-mute could understand. ‘The sign thus in- 
vented was usually adopted by the latter into his 
system; and if, when used by him, it was not 
easily understood, he could refer to the inventor, 
whose explanation would soon render it current. 
I was myself eventually obliged to adopt this 
mode of intercourse with him, and to acquaint 
myself with his system of signs. It was in some 
respects wonderfully ingenious, in others strik- 
ingly significant, and in some grossly simple, 
from the absence in his mind of any of that ac- 
quired delicacy, which teaches that there are facts 
which will not admit of the most direct and sig- 
nificant description. Upon the whole it exhibit- 
ed a vast amount of curious contrivances and re- 
sources for getting over the difficulties which 
must necessarily occur, in making manual signs 
the representatives of facts or ideas. 


“The part which stood for proper names seep- 
ed to me very interesting, and engaged much of 
my attention. ‘They proceeded exactly upon the 
system so well described by Dr. Watson. The 
lad’s sign for my name was to put his fingers to 
his ears; and for his own, to put his fore-fingers 
to his ears, and his thumbs towards his mouth at 
the same time. ‘There were many lame persons 
within the range of his knowledge; and the dif- 
ferent kinds of lameness were discriminated with 
highly mimetic accuracy, to designate the dif- 
ferent persons. ‘There was one man who was 
both lame and in the habit of occasionally blow- 
ing in a somewhat marked manner. ‘The blow- 
ing furnished a mark for this person: but if this 
were not sufficient, the blowing and lameness 
were both indicated, in such a manner that no 
one acquainted with the original could be longer 
under any doubt. The lameness alone would not 
have done as a sign, since another exhibited sim- 
ilar lameness. Another person was dgsignated 
by his manner of brushing up his hair; others by 
habits of smoking or taking snuff, by the shape 
of the nose, by peculiarities of temper or manner, 
and even by trades, professions, and habits of 
place. I observed, that to avoid a perplexing 
multiplicity of such signs, females and young 
people were, for the most part, designated by re- 
ference to their relationship to the head of the 
family, and translated into words stand thus—the 
wife of Long-nose; the first, second, or third son 
or daughter of Long-nose, &c. 


“With respect to names of places, I discovered 
nothing of the kind in his range of signs. He had 
a movement of the hand for indicating distances, 
and the more numerous and prolonged were these 
movements, the more distant was the place he 


wished to indicate; and as his local knowledge| 


was limited to a few miles, his indications were 
generally understood. 

The knowledge of signs which I picked up 
in this way preved of some use to me when in 
foreign parts, and especially when among people 


who, from the habit of seeing persons of neigh- 
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bouring nations, whose Janguage they only par- 
tially or not at all understood, were much in the 
habit of using signs as a substitute for, or as an 
assistant to, real language. ‘Thus my occasional 
resort to signs for incidental communications, in 
streets, bazaars, villages and caravanserais, caused 
me to seem to them rather as a foreigner ignorant 
of their language than as deaf; and the resort to 
signs had no strangeness to them, nor attracted 
that notice from others which it never fails to do 
in this country. From this ready apprehension 
of signs, I found more facility of communication 
than might have been expected—more than per- 
haps would be opened to one possessed of hear- 
ing, but only partially acquainted with the lan- 
guage, for such a person would be more disposed 
to blunder along with his attempts at speech, 
than to resort to the universal language of signs. 
‘These, also, are the only circumstances in which 
I ever used or attended to signs without reluct- 
ance.”’—Pp. 116-18. 


Usually, it is found possible, with great trouble, 
to teach deaf-mutes to speak. Dr. Kitto thinks 
that the labor overbalances the profit, because the 
effurt continues so disagreeable that it is never 
willingly resorted to, and because the discordant 
utterance of those who cannot hear their own 
voices is not very intelligible. The celebrated 
Abbé Sicard discarded speaking from his course 
of instruction; but Dr. Watson (whose successful 
exertions in teaching the deaf we have previously 
noticed) advocates the practice, on the ground 
that by this additional exercise in language the 
deaf retain words better, while the corresponding 
ideas are more readily excited. He also main- 
tains that this acquirement gives the deaf great 
facility in understanding what is said, by noticing 
the motions of the lips, though a sermon or mixed 
conversation is not thus to be apprehended. 


Speaking was found to be so painful an effort 
that Dr. Kitto ceased to practise it for many years, 
and almost lost the use of his voice. At the per- 
suasion of his friends, he recommenced, and now 
speaks without difficulty, though in a peculiar 
tone. ‘The common opinion, that persons de- 
prived of one faculty possess a greater acuteness 
in the res& he does not admit, further than may 
be accounted for by increased exercise. In his 
own ease, he finds no superiority of vision, though 
he does remember scenes and visual objects much 
better than is usual, probably because his atten- 
tion is more exclusively directed to the informa- 
tion given by the eye. He, however, suffers to 
a painful degree from very slight percussions, 
though not more, perhaps, than very nervous per- 
sons frequently do. 


**The drawing of furniture, as tables or sofas, 
over the floor above or below me, the shutting of 
doors, and the feet of children at play, distress 
me far more than the same causes would do if | 
were in actual possession of my hearing. By 
being to me unattended by any circumstances or 
preliminaries, they startle dreadfully; and by the 
vibrations being diffused from the feet over the 
whole body, they shake the whole nervous sys- 
tem, in a way which even long use has not en- 
abled me to bear. ‘The movement of a table is 
to me more than to the reader would be the com- 
bined noise and vibration of a mail-coach drawn 
over a wooden floor; the feet of children like the 
tramp of horses on the same floor; and the shut- 


ting of a door like a thunder-clap shaking the very) 


house. Ifa book or other object falls in any part 
of the room, the sensation is painfully distinct, the 
percussion being upon the very boards on which 


'I stand; but, even in this case, I am at a loss for 


the quarter in which the circumstance has occur- 
red, and generally look for it in the wrong direc- 
tion; and have to sean the whole room with my 
eye before I can make it out.” —Pp. 35-6, 
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He can also distinguish, with his finger ends, 
to a considerable degree, the notes of a piano 
through the difference of their vibrations. 

Three interesting chapters on speech, percus- 
sions, and sight, are followed by others no less 
interesting, on the particular disqualifications of 
the deaf, their means of communication by vari- 
ous kinds of signs and language, and their actual 
and possible position in society, iv which he in- 
troduces fully his own experience, in aid of the 
scanty information recorded of others. He also 
prints a few pages of verses, composed chiefly in 
his youth, as evidence of his intellectual condition 
at that time, in which it would puzzle any one to 
discover deficiencies either of sense or rhythm. 

We now take leave of this interesting work.— 
The nature of the series in which it has appeared 
(Knight’s Weekly Volume) demanded a popular 
exposition, and the author has succeeded, we con- 
ceive, in bringing down the greater part of the 


subject to the level of the ordinary reader, who 


chiefly seeks for amusement. As a metaphysical 
treatise, it makes no pretensions to completeness; 
its text is merely two absent senses; still, it 
brings together from various sources, and com- 
ments acutely on, many of the most interesting 
facts on record relating to the senses; and at the 
same time enriches this branch of knowledge 
with many original observations drawn from the 
author’s peculiar experience. Much, however, 
is still required, both of the physiologist and me- 
taphysician, to place the doctrine of sensation in 
a satisfactory position. For example, the large 
field ordinarily comprised under the terms ‘touch’ 
or ‘feeling’ includes, as we are persuaded, a vast 
amount of diverse phenomena, which have not yet 
been thoroughly investigated, nor have their ulte- 
rior effects on human nature been by any means 
satisfactorily eliminated. ‘These subjects, like all 
others, demand for their perfection a long course 
of patient observation and varied experiments.— 
Hitherto we have had speculators in abundance, 


and but a scanty supply of acute observers and 
caulious experimentalists. 


sialepataaieteaiicee 
THE HISTORY OF LIFE. 
I saw an Inrant in its mother’s arms, 
And left it sleeping : 
Years passed—I saw a Gini, with woman's charms, 


In sorrow weeping. 


Years passed—I saw a Moruer with a child, 
And o’er it languish : 

Years brought me back—yet thro’ her tears she smil’d 
In deeper anguish. 


I left her—years had vanished—I returned 
And stood before her : 

A lamp beside the childless Wivow burn’d— 
Grief’s mantle o’er her. 


In tears I found her whom I left in tears, 
On God relying : 

And I returned again in after years, 
And found her dying. 


An infant first, and then a maiden fair-— 
A wife—a mother— 

And then a childless widow in despair— 
Thus met a brother. 


And thus we meet on earth, and thus we part 
To meet—oh, never! 

Till death beholds the spirit leave the heart 
To live forever! 





Next to Health and Virtue nothing is so valu- 
able as Knowledge; nor is there any thing so 
easily attained or cheaply purchased—the labor, 
only sitting still; the expense, time, which, if we 
do not spend, we cannot save.— Sterne. 
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It has always seemed strange to me, said Phil- 
lis, that any one should be ashamed of being 
poor, when our Lord who could have command- 
ed the mountains to give up their gold and the 
rivers to roll it out at his feet, yet chose poverty, 
it would seem as if we should rather shun earthly 
treasure than be ashamed of not possessing it. 





to prison—from which they can be almost imme- 
diately released on the payment of their two dol- 
lars, or less, if the officers choose; and they fre- 
quently do choose, considering ‘a half loaf beter 
than no bread.’ 

‘**There have occurred instances where poor 
Strangers, lost at a late hour of the night, have 
been taken to the lock-up by watchmen, and the 
next morning sent to prison, where they have 
mos —— _ _ - sometimes remained fur weeks before they were 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 1s, 1846. able to communicate with their friends, unless 
a some kind-hearted inspector or grand juryman 
was accidentally, from their own lips, made ac- 
quainted with their story. 

‘* Many poor colored women in the lower part 
of the county, go daily into the Neck, at this sea- 
son of the year, and work all day. It not unfre- 
quently happens that when they return home in 
the evening they have some slight quarrel with a 
neighbor, and spend the night in prison. Instan- 
ces are known of their being seen passing up the 
road from work at night-fall, and of their being 
brought to the prison gate under a commitment in 
an hour afterwards. A release from durance in 
such cases is obtained, by the putting into the 
pockets of the officers a whole week's hard-earned 
wages! ‘This (to call it by the most charitable 
name) misapplication of the law, which was made 
to correct real evils, and not to mantle corruption 
and prostitute justice for lucre, has, it is believed, 
contributed in no very small degree to the contin- 
ued impoverishment, misery and wretchedness of 
the inhabitants of the purlieus of Philadelphia. 

** With the view of reaching, if possible, these 
official abuses, the Court, we learn, intends trying 
all the vagrant and disorderly cases. Van load 
after van load will, we suppose, crowd the dock, 
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The communication from our friend J. C. has 
been received—his suggestions will be attended 
to. We shall be glad to have others from the 
same source, through the same channel. 

We are informed by the ‘** National Anti-Sla- 
very Standard,” that the beautiful lines published 
by us week before last, headed ** For Behold the 
Kingdom of God is Within You,” appeared ori- 
ginally in that paper about two years since. If 
any supposed that we intended to claim it as 
originally furnished to our journal, we are glad to 
correct the impression. 


- +~weoer -—— 


We are glad to learn from a report in the North 
American, that Judge Parsons, of our Criminal 
Court, is about to investigate the numerous cases 
of commitments of colored persons to our County 
Prison by some of the magistrates of our southern 
districts. It has long been believed that a system 


of oppression and extortion has been practised in 
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been dragged before a magistrate and packed off holders who are seeking to know what is requir- 


on 2d-day evening last. 
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ed of them? There are but few of us who do not 
see the enormity of such evidences of prejudice— 
but do we all take home to ourselves our full share 


of accountability for its continuance? 


7eooer 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


The Tariff Bill is still before the Senate; the general im- 


pression is, that it will become a law. 


The report from Mexico is, that the Mexican forces are 


concentrating at Monterey—and that the United States 


ermy is preparing to attack them. 


A brilliant meteor of unusual size was seen in this city 


It was also noticed in Baltimore. 


It is estimated from satisfactory data, that 200,000 per- 


sons will emigrate from Europe to the United States during 
this year. 


Terrific Storm at New Orleans—A storm occurred at 


New Orleans on the night of the 3d inst., which is said to 
have surpassed in duration and intensity, any that was ever 
known to have occurred at that place in the middle of sum- 
mer, 


An immense deal of injury has been done to the 


craft on the river; trees were rooted up, many shanties 
were prostrated, and much damage has been done to the 
houses. 


The Crops—aAll over the world the crops promises abun- 


dance. In this country, the crops will be nearly double the 

, usual amount; and it is said that wheat in the extreme west 
will be sold at thirty cents per bushel, and other grain in 
the same proportion. 


Sun Struck—In New York on the llth and 12th inst. 


there were no less than thirty-seven deaths from exposure 
to the heat of the sun. 


Randolph's Slares—We learn from the Cincinnati Chro- 


nicle, that the emancipated slaves of the late John Ran- 


dolph, who recently passed up the Miami canal, met with 
a rough reception. “The citizens of Mercer county turn- 
ed out en masse, and called a meeting, or rather formed 
themselves into one immediately, and passed resolutions to 
the effect that the said slaves should leave in twenty-four 
hours, which they did in other boats than the ones which 
conveyed them there. They came back some twenty-three 
miles, at which place they are now encamped, not know- 
ing what to do, * * * * We anticipate strong opposition to 
the permanent settlement of so many blacks in Mercer 
county; and doubt not, even if settled, the continuance of 
confusion and bad feeling.” 


these districts, towards this oppressed class. ‘The and the precise nature of the charge on which 
each prisoner was committed, fully investigated. 
The whole number of prisoners in the Uniried 


Department is nearly 400.” 


abuses to which they are subjected and the unfa- 
vorable inferences drawn from our criminal calen- 
dar to their general character, have been repeated- 
ly exposed,—but the investigation of the subject 
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Cruel Prejudice.—Among our News liems 
will be found a statement of the manner in which 
the human beings formerly owned by John Ran- 


by the proper authorities, we trust, may lead to a 
reformation. ‘The report alluded to, says:— 


‘It appears that the cells of the vagrant depart- 


dolph, after all their trials and disappointments, 
have been met at the place they had looked to as 
their future home. We cannot but indulge a hope 
that the statement is untrue—that, for the honor 


ment of the County Prison have, for some months 
past, been crowded in a manuer beyond all prece- 
dent. ‘This has taxed the county to the amount 
of some thousands of dollars over that of any for- 
mer year. ‘The circumstance has very properly 
started inquiry as to the meaning of it—and facts 
have been elicited going to show that there has 
been gross laxity of duty, if not downright crimi- 
nality, in this matter, on the part of a portion of 
the magistracy and constabulary. This, it is said, 
applies particularly to certain Aldermen and police 
officers in the lower section of the county. 

‘*It seems that a regular wholesale business 
has been done in the committal of disorderlies. 
Dozens have been sent in one day from the office 
of a single Alderman—and, as has been pretty 
satisfactorily ascertained, commitments have been 
numerous which ought never to have been made 
at all; while a very large number of prisoners 
have been committed as disorderlies and kept in 
prison from a day to one or two months, who 
ought to have been committed only as drunkards, 
and kept in confinement but twenty-four hours. 
The cost, to be divided between the magistrate 
and policeman in the latter case, in the event of 
the prisoner being released through security ten- 
dered by some friend or intercession made with 
the magistrate, which scarcely ever fails to hap- 
pen, is less than a dollar, but in the former it is 
two dollars, or more as it may be. 

‘‘Numbers of men and women who compose 
the degraded black population of Moyamensing, 
have, for the most trivial breaches of the peace, 


of human nature, it has not so far lost its human- 
ity. If it should prove correct, it presents a sad 
deviation from the christian rule, ‘* Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them.” Let us not, in the contem- 
plation of such facts, shut our eyes to the lessons 
they impart. Think of a person in the situation 
of a slaveholder, surrounded by all the difficulties 
which his education imposes, partially awakened 
to a sense of his obligations to his slaves, and 
struggling between duty and fancied interests, 
When 


his good intentions falter, such examples as that 


looking forward to their emancipation. 


of Randolph and his noble minded executor come 
up to strengthen him. He regards the north, the 
intelligent, the powerful, the prosperous north, as 
inviting him to justice, and encouraging the sacri- 
fice: but no—words are easy of utterance, but 
their actions show a prejudice, cruel and unyield- 
ing, and a selfishness which puts slaveholding to 
the blush. Is it difficult here to see how the north 
supports slavery ?—how it strengthens the slave- 
holding spirit?—and how such conduct puts stum- 
bling blocks in the way of high-minded slave- 





Counterfeit Coin—In Vancourt’s Counterfeit Deteetor and 


Bank Note List for this month, we find the following: “The 
publie are cautioned against $2} pieces counterfeit gold 
coin. 
plenty. 
well done, but light in weight. The $24 pieces are made 
of white metal, probably of silver, and galvanized—well ex- 
ecuted, and calculated to deceive. ‘There are also spurious 
$10 gold pieces, dated 1840—it is said they can he detect- 
ed by the ringing. 
very difficult to detect, dated 1824, of full weight and good 
color, worth about $4.25—the genuine is worth $4.83, 


Also, $5 and $10 pieces, which have become very 
Some of the 5's are dated in 1843, and tolerably 
There are also counterfeit sovereigns, 


A little 


Counterfeit Spanish dollars are in circulation. 


care will detect them, as well from their appearance as 
their sound. 


Counterfeit Mexican dollars, dated 1844—they are diffi- 


cult of detection by sight, but they have a somewhat grea- 


sy feel, and a bad sound when two or three are jingled 
toge ther. 

Also, counterfeit American dollars, halves and quarters. 
The dollars purport to be of the coinage of 1843, and are so 
admirably executed as to be with difficulty detected, even 
by a close comparison with a genuine coin of the same date 
The die appears to be a perfect fac similie of the original ; 
but there is a slight difference between the color and polish 
of the metal, and those of the genuine silver—the spurious 
money being a little bluer in tint, and more glossy in ap 
pearance. The halves are dated 1838; the face of Liberty 
well done, reverse not so well—lighter in weight than the 
genuine. 

There are also in circulation, halves, quarters, and ten 
cent pieces, made of pewter. 


Capital Punishment—The subject of capital punishment 
was incidentally but ably discussed in the New Hampshire 
House on the 8th inst. on the question of authorizing a com- 
mutation of the sentence of Andrew Howard, then under 
sentence of death for the murder of his wife. The House, 
however, refused to order the bill to a third reading, by a 
vote of 134 to 86. 
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The poor Indians—In the proceedings of Congress a few 
ago, we the following:—* Mr. Graham, of N. 
Carolina, prese nted the petition of James Kee c, the prin- 


cipal chief, and divers other Catawba Indians, who repre- 


days notice 


sent that they have recently removed from 8, Carolina to 
Haywood county, N. Carolina; that they now own no land; 
that the remnant of the once powerful Catawba tribe is 
now reduced to about cighty-two souls. ‘They humbly ask 
Congress to make arrangements and adequate appropria- 
tions to remove them to the west of Arkansas,-and give 


” 


them a home in the 


woods. 


The Pottawatamies—A treaty has inst be 
these Indians, by which they to the 
4,000,000 acres of land, lying between the 
Missouri rivers, in the Territory of lowa and the disputed 
tract; and also about 1,000,000 acres lying on the waters 
of the Osage river, south and west of the Missouri. The 
Pottawatainies are by this treaty to be united in one body, 
and located on the east end of the lands purchased from the 
Kansas last winter—500,000 acres of which are granted to 
them by the treaty, together with an annuity of $30,000, 
to continue for 30 years, and possibly longer, under certain 
contingencies .—Sun. 


n effected with 
United 
Mississippi and 


cede States 


More Trouble—The Green Bay Republican, received last 
light, Milwaukie 


the following warlike rumor: 


says the Sentinel of the 2d inst. contains 


“A gentleman has arrived here direct from the head 
waters of the Missouri, bringing intelligence that the Sioux 


Black Feet, 


Sacks and Foxes, and the Winnebsgues, are 


assembling in + farge numbers, and making every prepara- 
tion for a war upon the white settlements on the borders of 


lowa and Wisconsin. The whites are arming themselves, 
and making all the preparations they can to defend their 


homes and firesides.” 


New Plan for Regulating Clo 


most wonderful exhibitions of 


—One of the latest and 
the of the Electro. 
‘Telegraph, is shown in the regulation and running of clocks 
placed far apart from each other. It is stated in a foreign 
journal, that “a clock has been so arranged in Edinburgh, 
by its connexion with: th wires, that the oscilla- 
tions of its pendulum mark the hours on a dial plate in 
Glasgow, ind upon another in Edinburgh, at one and the 
same moment. So perfect is its operation, that the electri- 
cal current passes from one city to the other in a second of 
time, not ptible, the two clocks never vary per- 
ceptibly. When the pendulum in Edinburgh moves to the 
right, the magnetized rod in Glasgow moves in the 
direction, and both return together to the left. 
clocks are placed in the intermediate stations of 
Linlithgow and Falkirk, to be regulated by the in Ed. 
inburgh It is propose d, as soon as all the railroad lines 
are supplied with telegraphic wires along their whole ex 
tent, to establish the general regulator in Greenwich,which 
will mark a uniform time several stations along 
every railroad in th In this manner, the 
whole country will know the exact Greenwich time,—and 
thus will be obviated all the present danyer arising from 
disagreement in watches, and the 
have 


power 


inagnetic 


perce since 
same 
‘Two other 
also to be 


one 


upon the 


whole kingdom. 


sad catastrophes they 

not unfrequently occasioned, by mistakes in the ¢ 
| y ’ 

partures of trains.” 


de- 


he Jews 
ld in Frank. 


Movement among the Jews.—A great meeting of t 
from all parts of Europe has recently been hi 
fort, in wh is nothing obligatory in 
the Hebrew in their worship,—and accordi 
that it was best to retain it only in part 
nationality Also, 
that the Messiah is already wan bass 
and comfort which they now enjoy being 


ich they voted that there 
use of the ngly 
as a badge of their 


and a band of union. on | diser 


present t leration 


What is mear 


Ission, 


it by 


the promised M ssiah. Also, that there is nothing to forbid 
the ir freely ble nding with the nations among wh un they 
reside.—English Magazine. 
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ezzotinto.—A manner of representing figures 
on copper, so as to form prints, in 
shadowing in India ink. 


Take a well polished copper plate, and begin- 
ning at the corner, rake or furrow the surface all 
over with a knife or instrument made for the pur- 
pose, first one way and then the other, till the 
whole is of a regular roughness, without the least 
smooth part to be seen; in which state, if a paper 
were to be worked off from it at the copper plate 
press, it would be black all over. When this is 
done, the plate is rubbed with charcoal, black 
or black lead, and then the design is drawn 
white chalk; after which the outlines and 
deepest shades are not scraped at all, the next 
shades are scraped but little, the next more, and 
so on til] the shades, gradually falling off, leave 


chalk, 


with 


- still remained; and before leaving C 


imitation of 
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the paper white, in which places the plate is per- 
fectly burnished, 

By an artificial disposition of the shades, and 
different parts of a figure on different plates, mez- 
zotintos are printed in colors so as to represent 
actual paintings. 
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The Effects of Chalk on Copper.—Messrs. 
Editors—l noticed in the ‘Traveller, some time 
since, an article under the head of ** Chalk Pre- 
serves Copper,’ which brought to my mind an 
experiment of my own in reference to ‘Preserving 
Copper’ made while in the East India trade, 

During a passage to Calcutta, in looking out of 
the cabin windows down upon the “trun” of the 
vessel, my attention was called to the figures made 
upon the copper by the carpenters as not being 
washed out, notwithstanding we had been at sea 
some 50 or 60 days. I recollected that the car- 
penters made use of old fashioned blackball (com- 
posed of beeswax, Jampblack and tallow) to mark 
the weight of the sheets of copper, and the adhe- 
sive quality of the wax resisted the action of the 
water. I remembered, also, that some of the car- 


’ penters used common chalk for the same purpose. 


On our arrival at Calcutta I found that the figures 
. L coated part 
of a sheet of copper upon the bluff of the bow 
with beeswax, laid on very thin, After making ,° 
another voyage, the vessel was taken on the rail- 
way to be re-coppered, and on examination the 
beeswax not washed off, and the copper 
under it retained its original thickness. Where 
the chalk was used the copper was eaten entirely 
through, and, to remove any doubt of the cause, 
the holes thus eaten were in the exact form of the 
figures made by the chalk.— Boston Traveller. 
SE a ee es 
THE SIMOOM OF THE DESERT. 

The following is from Fatala Sayegher’s ‘Tra- 
vels among the Arabs :—*‘*' We took the road to 
Heggies, resting every night with one of the tribes 
which overspread the desert. ‘The filth day, after 
passing the night under the tent of Ei Henadi, we 
rose with the sun, and went to saddle our drom- 
edaries, bui found them, to our great amazement 
with their heads plunged deeply into the sand, 
from which it was impossible to disengage them. 
Calling to our aid the Bedouins of the tribe, they 
informed us that the circumstance presaged the 
simoom, which would not long defer its devasta- 
ting course, and that we could not proceed with- 
out facing certain death. Providence has endowed 
the camel with an instinctive presentiment for its 
preservation. It is sensible two or three hours ¢ 
beforehand of the approach of this terrific scourge 
of the desert, and turns its face away from the 
wind, buries itself in the sand, and neither force 
nor want can move it from its position, neither to 
eat nor to drink, while the tempest lasts. Learn- 
ing the danger which threatened us, we shared 
the general terror, and hastened to adopt all the 


precautions enjoined upon us. 


was 


Horses must not 
only be placed under shelter, but have their ears 
stopped; they would otherwise be suffocated by 
the whirlwinds of fine little sand which the wind 
sweeps furiously before it. Men 
their tents, stopping up every crevice with ex- 
treme caution, and, having provided themselves 
with whatever is placed within their reach, throw 
themselves upon the ground, covering their faces 
with a mantel, and stir no more till the hurricane 
is passed. ‘That morning it was tumult in the 
camp; every one endeavored provide for the 
safety of his beasts, and then precipitately retiring 
under the protection of his tent. 

‘** We had searcely time to secure our beautiful 
Nedgde mares before the storm began. Furious 
gusts of wind preceded the clouds of red burning 
sands, whirling round with fierce impetuosity, 


assemble under 


, over his own, and to turn it in the 


LO TT 


and overwhelming or burying under their drifting 
mountains whatever they encountered. If any 
part of the body is by ‘accide nt exposed to its 
touch, the flesh «wells as if a hot pan had passed 
over it. The water intended to refresh us with 
its coolness was boiling, and the temperature of 
the tent exceeded that of a Turkish bath. The 
tempest lasted ten hours in its greatest fury, and 
then gradually abated for the following six; another 
hour and we must have suffocated. When, at 
length, we ventured to issue from our tents, a 
dreadful spectacle awaited us; five children, two 

women, and a man lay extended on the stil] burn- 
ing sand, and several Bedouins had their faces 
blackened, as if by action of an ardent furnace. 
When any one is struck on the head by the si- 
moom, the blood flows in torrents from his mouth 
and nostrils, his face swells and turns black, and 
he soon dies of suffocation. In 1813, a caravan 
of 2000 persons was buried in the sand, between 
Muscat and Aleppo, and only twenty escaped.” 
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Abridged from the Christian Register. 

A SHORT ACCOUNT OF ARCHBISHOP LEIGH. 
TOUN. 
BISHOP BURNET. 

He seemed to have the lowest thoughts of him- 
sels possible; and to desire that all other persons 
should think as meanly of him, as he did himself: 
he bore all sorts of ill usage and reproach, like a 
man that took pleasure in it. He had so subdued 
the natural heat of his temper, that, in a great va- 
riety of accidents, and in a course of twenty-two 
years’ intimate conversation with him, I never 
observed the least sign of passion, but upon one 
single occasion. He brought himself to so com- 
posed a gravity, that 1 never saw him laugh and 
seldom smile. * * ‘There was a visible ten- 
dency in all he said, to raise his own mind, and 
those he conversed with, to serious reflections. 
He seemed to be in a perpetual meditation. 
He was the freest from superstition, of censuring 
others, or of imposing his own methods on them, 
possible. So that he did not so much as recom- 
mend them to others. He said there was a di- 
versity of tempers; and every man was to watch 


BY 


best manner 
could. When he spoke of divine things, 
which he almost perpetually did, it was in such 
an elevating manner that [ have often reflected on 
these words, and felt somewhat like them within 
myself, when I was with him: “Did not our 
hearts burn within us while he talked with us 
by the way?” * * And yet, this, he 
seemed to look on himself as so ordinary a preach- 

» that while he had a cure he was ready to em- 
ploy all others: and when he was a bishop, he 
chose preach to small auditories, and would 
notice before hand. We had, indeed, 
a very low voice, and so could not be 
great crowd. 

Having asked leave to quit his bishopric, Leigh- 
toun was induced to persevere in his Episcopal 
labors, and at length to accept of the vacant see of 
Glasgow; but, after ten years of fruitless endea- 
vors, he concluded he could do no good on either 
side: he had gained no ground on the Presbyte- 
rians, and was suspected and hated by the Epis- 
copal party. So he resolved to retire from all 
public employments, and to spend the rest of his 
days in a corner, far from noise and business, and 
to give himself wholly to prayer and meditation; 
since he saw he could not carry on his great de- 
signs of healing aud reforming the church, on 
which he had set his heart. He had gathered 
together many instances out of church history, of 
bishops that had left their sees, and retired from 
tle world; and was much pleased with these. 
He and I had many discourses on this argument. 
I thought a man ought to be determined by the 
providence of God: and to continue in the station 


he 


with 


never give 


heard by a 
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he was in, though he could not do all the good in 
it that he fad promised to himself: he might do 
good in a private way, by his example and by his 
labors, more than he himself could know: 
aman ougiit to submit to sickness, pove rly, or 
other afflictions, when they are laid on by the 
hand of Providence,—so 1 thought, the laboring 
without success, was, indeed, a very great trial of 
patience: yet such laboring in an ungrateful em- 
ployment, was a cross, and so was to be borne 
with submission; and that a great uneasiness un- 
der that, or the forsaking a station because of ut, 
might be the effect of secret pride, and an indig- 
nation against Providence. He, on the other 
hand, said his work seemed to be at an end: he 
had no more to do, unless he had a mind to please 
himself with the lazy enjoying a goed revenue. 
So he could not be wrought on, by all that could 
be laid before him; but followed duke Lauderdale 
to court and begged leave to retire from his arch- 
bishopric. ‘The would by no means con- 
sent to this. He then desired that he might be 
allowed to do it within a year. Duke Lauder- 
dale thought so much time was gained; so to be 
rid of his he moved the king to 
promise him that if he did not change his mind, 
he would, within the year, accept of his resigna- 
tion. He came back much pleased with what he 
had obtained, and 


and as 


duke 


importunities, 


said to me upon it, there was 
now but one uneasy stage between him and rest, 
and he would wrestle through it the best he could. 
At the end of the year Leightoun kept the king to 
his promise. He resigned his archt ishopric, and 
retired to a private house in Sussex, where he 
lived ten years in a most heavenly manner, and 
with a shining conversation. 

In the year 1684, when Lord Perth came to 
London to be made lord chancellor, I had a very 
earnest message from him, desiring by my means, 
to see Leightoun. I thought that angelical man 
might have awakened in him some of those good 
principles which he seemed once to have, and 
which were now totally extinguished in him. | 


writ so earnestly to Leightoun that he came to 
London. Upon his coming to me | was amazed 


at 
age seemed, as 


to see him, at above seventy, look so fresh and 
well it were, to stand still 
with [lis hair was still black and all his 
motions were lively; he had the same quickness 
of thought and strength of memory; but above 
all, the same heat and life of devotion that I had 
ever seen him in. When I took notice of him, 
upon my first seeing him, how well he looked, he 
told me he was very near his end, for all that; and 
his work and journey both were now almost done. 
This, at that time, made no great impression on 
me. He was the next day taken with an oppres- 
sion, and, with a cold and with 
stitches, which was, indeed, a pleurisy. 

‘The next day Leightoun sunk so that both 
speech and sense went away of a sudden; and he 
continued panting about twelve hours, and then 
died, pangs or convulsions. I was 
him all the while. 

There were two r circumstances in 
his death. He used ‘hen io say that if he were 
to choose a place to die iu, it should be an inn: 
it looking like a pilgrim’s going home, to whom 
this world was all as an inn, and who was weary 
of the notse and confusion in it. He added that 
the officious tenderness and care of friends, was 
an entanglement to a dying man; and that the 
uneoncerned attendance of those that could 
procured in such a pl: ice, would give less disturb- 
ance, And he obtained what he desired; for he 
died at the Bell Inn, in Warwick Lane. Another 
circumstance was, that while he was bishop in 
Scotland, he took what his tenants were pleased 
to pay him; so that there was a great arrear due, 
which was raised slowly, by one whom he left 
in trust with his affairs there; and the last pay- 


that 
him. 


as it seemed, 


without by 


Nat ki ible 


be 


ment that he could expect from thence, was re- 
turned up to him about six weeks before his 
death; so that his provision and journey failed 
both at once. 

I have now laid together with great simplicity, 
what has been the chief subject of my thoughts 
for above thirty years. I was formed to them by 
a bishop that had the greatest elevation of soul, 
the largest compass of knowledge, the most mor- 
tified and heavenly disposition that I ever yet saw 
in mortal; that had the greatest parts, as well as 
virtue, with the perfectest humility that I ever 
saw in man; and had a sublime strain in preach- 
ing, with so a grave a gesture, and such a majes- 
ty both of thought, of language, and of pronun- 
ciation, that I never once saw a wandering eye 
where he preached; and have seen whole assem- 
blies often melt in tears before him; and of whom 
l can say with great truth, that in a free and fre- 
quent conversation with him for above two-and- 
twenty years, | never knew him to say an idle 
word, | or one | that Had not a direct tendency to 
edification: and I never saw him in any other 
temper but that which I wished to be in, in the 
last minutes of my life. 

—~coo> 
THE DEW. 

The dew, celebrated through all times and 
every tongue for its sweet influence, presents the 
most beautiful and striking illustration of the agen- 
cy in the economy of nature, and exhibits one of 
those wise and beautiful adaptations, by which 
the whole system of things, animate and inani- 
mate, is bound together. All bodies on the sur- 
face of the earth radiate or throw out rays of heat, 
in straight lines—every warmer body to every 
colder; and the entire surface is itself continually 
sending rays upwards through the clear air into 
free space. ‘Thus, on the earth’s surface all bo- 
dies sirive, as it were, after an equal temperature, 
(an equilibrum of heat,) while the surface, as a 
whole, tends generally towards a cool state. But 
while the sun shines this cooling will not take 
place, for the earth then receives in general more 
heat than it gives off, and if a clear sky be shut 
out by a canopy of clouds, these will arrest and 
again throw back a portion of heat, and prevent 
it from being so speedily dissipated. At night, 
then, when the sun is absent, the earth will cool 
the most; on clear nights, also, more than when 
it is cloudy; and when clouds only partially ob- 
secure the sky, those parts will become coolest 
which look towards the clearest portions of the 
heavens. Now, when the surface cools, the air 
in contact must cool also; and like the warm cur- 
rents of the mountain side, must forsake a portion 
of the watery vapor it has hitherto retained. ‘This 
water, like the floating mist on the hills, descends 
in particles almost infinitely minute. ‘These par- 
ticles collect on every leaflet, and suspend them- 
selves from every blade of grass, 
‘pearly dew.” And mark here a beautiful adap- 
tation. Different substances are endowed with 
the property of radiating their heat,-and thus be- 
coming cool with different degrees of rapidity; 
and those substances which, in the air, become 
cool first, also attract first, and most abundantly 
the particles of falling dew. ‘Thus, in the cool of 
a summer's evening, the grass-plot is wet while 
the gravel-walk is dry; and the thirsty pasture 
and every green leaf is drinking in the descend- 
ing moisture, while the naked land and barren 
highway are still unconscious of its fall. 

Johnstone on Agricultural Chemistry. 
ened Asnlie 
HESSIAN FLY. 

Wheat being the great staple of our farmers, 
anything affecting its culture will therefore be in- 
teresting, not only to the farmer, but to the whole 
community. And as the fly is, of all the enemies 


in drops of 


of that precious grain, the most formidable, a short 


the sheath of the straw, 
a 
joint. 
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history of it may not be amiss. Here is a descrip- 
tion, we believe, from the pen of W. Gaylord: 
tis a very small black insect, not so large as 
a moscheto, with two fine, transparent wings, 
from the roots of which three ribs diverge, as 
through the leaf of a plant. ‘The body, when 
examined by a microscope, is found to be divided 
into four segments, with few hairs observable 
oneach. ‘The legs are of a yellowish cast and 
transparent; the head inflected with a short pro- 
boscis. 
‘This, as is common with nearly all other in- 
sects, ae through four distinet stages of exist- 


ence: , the egg; 2nd, the larva; 


vo; 3rd, the pupa, 
or ileal state; and 4th, the perfect or winged 
insect. In this part of the country, it passes 
through two generations in one season, and at- 


tacks the wheat both 
The fly ggs 
Autumn, soon after the young p ylants appear abov 
the ground, between the lowest part of the leaf 
and that part which forms the stem, and as near 
the ground as possible. It resembles at first a 
very small white nit, and as it grows larger, be- 
comes a sluggish, almost inanimate Maggot of a 
white color. In this state the proper and most 
natural food is the sap of that kind of green wheat 
which has the most delicate straw. 
this situation during the 


in Spring and Autumn.— 


or perfect insect deposites the ¢ 


in 


It remains in 
whole winter, apparently 
in this chrysalis state, without suffering any inju- 
ry from the frost 
soon as the weather becomes warm enough, and 
generally about the time vegetation has fairly 
commenced, is transformed into the fly. In 
this state it performs the functions necessary for 
a continuation of its species. 
tween the straw or stem 
encloses 


or snow; and in the Spring, as 


It lays its eggs be- 
and the 
it, as before described, 
generation succeeds. 

These eggs are soon hatched by the warmth of 
the season, and the young insects may be discov- 
ered in the form of small, white within 
and just above the lower 
They here continue to feed on the sap and 
tender fibres of the plant, by reason of which it 
either withers and dies, or is stinted in its growth, 
so that the grain does not arrive at maturity.— 
They are changed into the pupa state before har- 
vest, and at this season, while the wheat is atill 
green, their presence may be readily detected by 
walking through the field, and pressing the heads 
with the fingers—those which feel soft and unfill- 
ed with grains, are those which have been injur- 
ed by the insect: and if such stalks be ex: mined, 
they will be found near the lower 
what resembling a flax seed, but smaller and slen- 
derer, and of a dark brown color. They continue 
in this state until after harvest, and may be found 
upon the stubble in the field. Early they pass 
into their winged state, lay their eeus in the young 
plants of wheat as before described. When the 
fly is about to issue from the pupa state into that 
of a perfect insect, it disengages itself by boring 
a small, round hole through the brown case in 
which it is enclosed, and through the sheath of the 
wheat just opposite to the place where it lodged, 
and this hole may easily be discovered as long as 
the stubble remains entire.”’ 


sheath, which 
and dies—and 
new 


maggots, 


joints, some- 


a 
CEMENT FOR JOINING STONE, 

A cement which gradually indurates to a stony 
consistence may be made by mixing 20 parts of 
clean river sand, 2 of litharge, and 1 of quick-lime 
into a thin putty with linseed oil. The quick- 
lime may be replaced with litharge. When the 
cement is applied to mend broken pieces of stone, 
as steps of stairs, it acquires after some time a 
stony hardness. A similar composition has been 
used to coat over brick walls under the name of 
mastic. 
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VALUABLE HINTS RESPECTING HAY MAKING. 

Why not adopt the same rule in regard to the 
time of cutting clover and grass for hay, that is 
followed in cutting medicinal herbs? ‘The object 
in both cases is to secure the intrinsic virtues of 
the plant. In cutting herbs, as all acquainted with 
the subject admit, the most proper time for cut- 
ting is when they are in full bloom, and it is also 
admitted that they should be cured in the shade, 
because if exposed to the more direct influence 
of the sun and air, some of their valuable proper- 
ties would be evaporated. 

We know there is some difference of opinion 
in regard to the proper time for cutting grass.— 
The advocates for ripe hay contend that there is 
more “‘ substance”’ in it, and that it will ** go far- 
ther’ in feeding stock, than that which is cut 
while in blossom.—And so we suppose there is 
still more ** substance”’ in the scrub-oak bush, and 
it would go still farther in feeding (not support- 
ing) stock. Admitting there is more substance 
in ripe grass, is it a kind of substance which 
affords more nourishment to animals? 

Plants at the time of flowering, contain starch, 
gum and sufar; all of which are known to nourish 
animals. In the formation of seed, the stems and 
leaves are exhausted of these substances, and the 
substance which remains is chiefly woody fibre. 
But it may be said that the composition of woody 
fibre, starch and gum, are nearly the same. Ad- 
mitted,—but this does not prove that animals are 
able to extract an equal amount of nourishment 
from each. ‘The composition of a diamond, the 
hardest of all substances, may be said to be simi- 
lar to starch, gum, &c., carbon being the chief 
element of all; but the digestive organs of animals 
would hardly be able to convert the diamond into 
organized tissue. And though woody fibre, if 
eaien by cattle or sheep, might “‘ stick to their 
ribs,’’ we think the ribs would not acquire from 
it much fat, or the system much strength. 

In some parts of the country, animals are actu- 
ally fattened for market, on hay alone. This 


may sound strange to those who feed their stock* Vegetation ceases at the height of 12,693 


only with clover and timothy which has gone to 
seed; for we presume their stock was never thus 
fattened. But where this object is attained, the 
grass is cut when it is quite green, (not past 
bloom) and made and preserved with great care. 
It is true there are some kinds of grasses—as the 
‘spire grass,’ or Kentucky * blue grass,” (Poa- 
pratensis) which make but little bulk in seed 
stalks, the chief growth consisting of leaves 
which spring from the root. ‘lhe greatest value 
in fodder would be obtained in such cases by al- 
lowing the crop to grow till it had acquired its 
greatest bulk. This remark, however, by no 
means applies to clover, timothy, or the grasses 
usually cultivated for hay. 

In making hay, we. would expose it to the sun 
and air no more ghan i required to effect its pres- 
ervation, for the same reason that is above given 
in reference to*cutting herbs. Clover can be 
cured—indeed it is mere conveniently cured— 
with but litle éxposure to the sun. If it is not 
wet, and is fairly wilted, it may be put with forks 
into cocks, which will weigh when dry, about 
fifty pounds each, and will effectually cure.— 
‘Timothy also may be cured in the same manner. 
The finergrasses, when thrown in a body, pack 
more closely and afford less space for the air; 
consequently they require to be more thinly 
spread in making. 

Excepting with clover, which we never spread 
out of swath, our practice has been to spread out 
the swaths as evenly as possible, if the burden is 
stout, as soon as the dew is off; in the afternoon, 
rake and cock it before the dew falls. We prefer 
putting it in cocks, even if it is no more than 
wilted, because the sweating it will there undergo 
in the course of twelve hours, will muchi facilitate 


the making, and if the grass is coarse and hard, it 
will render it much more soft. Besides, hay that 
has been well sweated in cock, is not liable to 
ferment in the stack or mow. 

Whether the hay which was mowed and put 
in cocks on the first day will make so that it will 
go to the barn on the second day, depends of 
course on its condition and the state of the weath- 
er. If all appearances indicate that the hay can 
be made sufficiently on the second day, (and re- 
peated observations only can determine the degree 
of dryness which is required) open the cocks and 
shake the hay out lightly, thoroughly breaking all 
the locks with the fork. But it should not be 
spread out later than three or four o’clock in the 
afternoon, but should be put up again, or, if dry 
enough, put in the barn by this time lest it con- 
tract moisture. If, from the condition of the hay, 
or the appearances of the weather, there is a pro- 
bability that the hay cannot be made enough in 
one day, let it remain undisturbed till the weather 
is favorable. 

There are one or two other considerations in 
favor of early cutting, which we omitted to notice. 
It is admitted by physiologists that plants exhaust 
both their own energies and the soil more in form- 
ing seed, than in the whole preceding portion of 
their growth. ‘Thus, when grass is suffered to 
ripen, it gives but little after-growth, and from the 
exhaustion mentioned, the sward more quickly 
dies out.—Visifor. 
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VOLCANO IN MEXICO. 


The great voleanic mountain near the city of 
Mexico is called Popocatapetl, or the smoking 
mountain. It is 17,900 feet above the level of 
the ocean, and from the observations of Humboldt 
and subsequent explorers, it would seem that it is 
rising higher and higher. ‘The elevated plateau 
on which it stands is also supposed to be rising 
with successive earthquakes, of which Mexico 
generally experiences two or three per annum. 
feet. 
Above that point, Popocatepetl is a dreary waste 
of snow and ice. Deep ravines are cut into the 
sides of the mountain, by rivers flowing from 
these eternal snows. 

Among other wonders in Mexico are pyramids 
Teotahuacan and Xochicalco, built hundreds of 
years before the discovery of America—the cavern 
of Cacahuawamilpa, the great calendar stone, or 
Montezuma’s watch, eleven feet in diameter, by 
which the Montezumas reckoned time in periods 
of-filty-two years, divided into days—and the sa- 
crificial stone, on which their priests sacrificed 
their human beings, offering the heart to their 
gods, and eating the flesh at their religious festi- 
vals. ‘They baked bread of the blood of their 
fellow creatures thus sacrificed, and ate it at their 
feasts. 
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EFFECTS OF ROCKING CHAIRS 


A writer in a Boston paper, in condemning the 
constant use of rocking chairs, by young ladies 
in particular, says :— 


‘* Nearly half a young lady’s in-door life is 
spent, the body half ‘suspende x1 by the elbows and 
the muscles of the back entirely relaxed, in the 
rocking chair. ‘The necessary consequence is, a 
crooked spine, a weak back, a high pair of should- 
ers, and an awkward manner of carrying the 
head—effects perfectly incompatible with grace- 
ful movements of any kind. ‘The majority of la- 
boring men carry the head and shoulders less un- 
gracefully than the majority of ladies, merely 
because exercise with them strengthens the back, 
and the forming rocking chair has never humped 
their shoulders and pitched forward their heads.”’ 


INCOMBUSTIBLE WASH. 


Slack some stone lime, in a large tnb or barrel, 
with boiling water, covering the same up to keep 
in all the steam. When thus slacked, pass six 
quarts of it through a fine seive. It will then be 
in a state of fine flour. Now, to six quarts of this 
lime add one quart of Rock or Turk’s Island salt, 
and one gallon of water, then boil the mixture and 
skim it clean. ‘To every five gallons of this mix- 
ture add one pound of alum, half a pound of cop- 
peras, by slow degrees, three-quarters of a pound 
of potash, and four quarts of fine sand or hard 
wood ashes, sifted. ‘This mixture will now ad- 
mit of any coloring matter you please, and may 
be applied with a brush. It looks better than 
paint, and is as durable as slate. It will stop 
small leaks in the roof, prevent the moss from 
growing over and rotting the wood, and render it 
incombustible from the sparks falling upon it. 


When laid upon brick work it renders it impen- 
etrable to rain or wet. 
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To Preserve Flowers. Pour water into a flat 
dish; in the centre of the dish place a vase of 
flowers, and over the vase a bell glass with its 
rim in the water. ‘This will exclude the external 
air, and the evaporation which takes place under 
the glass keeps the flowers constantly moist, and 
they will remain fresh for a long time. 


————————————— ese 


DRY GOODS. 
1c Subscribers having entered into the Dry Goods 
business, would respectfully invite the attention of 
Friends to thei ir assortment of Goods, which they will en- 
deavor to keep as select as can be met with elsewhere; and 
as their situation is a convenient one for Friends general. 


ly, they will be obliged by their calling and examining 
their Stock, which will consist, in part, of 
Mode col’d Mous. de Laines, neat style do, 

Neat P rints, Small Plaid Ginghi ums, 

Neat Manchester and American do. 

Cap Crape, Crape Lisse, and Gauze, 

Book Muslins, and Handkerchiefs, 

Corded and Marscilles Skirts, 

Plaid and Striped Muslins, 

Cambric, Jaconett, Mull, Swiss and Nansook do. 

Gloves, Hosiery, Irish Linens, Sheetings, Table Linen, 

Napkins, Doylies, Flannels, Muslins, &c., &c., &e. 
William Johns, 
Joseph 'T. Johns, 
Edwin W, Payne. 

Tmo. 18—tt. 16 


CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 
’|\HE Subscribér respectfully informs his friends and the 
| public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 
No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most approved br * Extra and 
Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buc kwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER. 

N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free ot 
charge, in any part of the city or districts. 4mo. 4—tf.l 


DAGUERREOTY PE. 
r VHE Arch Strect Galle ry oi the Dagu mre otype. Prices 
| from $1,50 to $5. ‘The most periect Instrament that 
can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 
No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
5mo. 23—tf8 R. DOUGLASS. 


HAT MAN ee ree 
hy "ron KIMBER, ~ HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
‘4 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, enka the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and gencral assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
gencral taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50, 
ki. KK. has for many years paid particular att ntion to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 4—tf.l 


PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
e}) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
| > Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch, on 
reasonable terms. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
N. E. corner 4th and Arch Sts. 
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